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candidates has been the factor of importance in inducing the
country elector to vote, there has undoubtedly been some
growth of genuine political interest. In 1920, 25 per cent, of
the Assembly electorate in contested constituencies went to the
polls. This percentage increased to 42 per cent, and 48 per
cent, at the two succeeding elections, despite the abstention of
large numbers of Burmese voters. The Council of State elec-
torate voted to the extent of 45 per cent, and 55 per cent, in
the 1920 and 1925 elections, and here again Burma lowered the
general average very considerably.
In Burma alone, have the elections for the Central Legislature
appeared to rouse little enthusiasm. Even in 1926, when interest
in elections for the Assembly .was fairly general and party feeling
ran high, only 13 per cent, of the Burmese electorate voted.
For the Council of State, only 5 per cent, of those qualified voted
at the 1925 election. The Central Legislature's remoteness, and
the feeling that Burma is powerless to obtain a sympathetic
consideration of her special interests in a body in. which her
representatives are so few, are, we believe, partly responsible for
the lack of interest in elections for the Central Legislature.
Women Voters for the Assembly.
246. No woman is entitled to sit in the Council of State, or to
vote for election to it. It is open to the Council of State by
resolution to remove either or both of these barriers, but it has
shown no inclination to do so. Women are eligible to stand as
candidates for Assembly constituencies in any province where
they might be elected to the provincial legislature, i.e., in seven
out of the nine provinces. Bengal and Assam are the two
exceptions. In provinces where a woman is qualified to be a
candidate, she is also qualified to become a nominated member
of the Assembly, but so far no woman has sat in the Assembly,
either by election or nomination.
In 1926, when the last Assembly election was held, 22 per cent,
of the women with votes in Madras, 12 per cent, in Bombay
and the Punjab, 9.6 per cent, in Bengal, and 4.5 per cent, in the
United Provinces voted. This is by no means an unpromising
beginning-in view of the fact that, in many provinces, women ars
only just emerging from the seclusion which has been their
lot for generations. There is, however, a striking disparity
between the numbers of male and female voters. In Madras,
where the total number of Assembly voters is 277,582, the
women voters number only 18,375. In Bombay, the United
Provinces, and the Punjab, the corresponding figures are 159,418
and 4,404, 194,458 and 6,071, and 82,929 and 2,065 respectively.
The fact that the franchise is based on a property qualification
operates heavily against them. The, women members of an
Indian family have ~as a * rule no independent ownership of
property.